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warned them both to avoid exaggerating their differ-
ences and pursuing any policy which must be harm-
ful to the country. Patriotism was the chief aim of
every one, and patriotism meant sinking one's private
desires in order to achieve liberty through unity.
Washington himself was a man of such strict virtue
that he could work with men who in many matters
disagreed with him, and as he left the points of disa-
greement on one side, he used the more effectively
points of agreement. I do not think that Jefferson
could do this, or Hamilton either, and I cannot rid
myself of the suspicion that Jefferson furnished
Philip Freneau, who came from New York to Phila-
delphia to edit the anti-Washington newspaper, with
much of his inspiration if not actual articles. The ob-
jective of the "Gazette" was, of course, the destruc-
tion of Hamilton and his policy of finance. If Ham-
ilton could be thus destroyed, it would be far easier
to pull down Washington also. Lest the invectives
in the "Gazette" should fail to shake Washington in
his regard for Hamilton, Jefferson indited a serious
criticism of the Treasury, and he took pains to have
friends of his leave copies of the indictment so that
Washington could not fail to see them. The latter,
however, by a perfectly natural and characteristic
stroke which Jefferson could not foresee, sent the
indictment to Hamilton and asked him to explain.eminded the obstrep-
